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THE COLLEGE FACULTY AND STUDENT 
ACTIVITIES 

Perhaps the most obvious things about college and university 
life are what are called "student activities", — things not nomi- 
nated in the bond of the required curriculum, leading from, rather 
than to, the degrees offered. Athletics, social and fraternal 
groups, literary societies, religious organizations, the college 
press, dormitory life, — suggest the various channels into which 
flow the currents of voluntary student interest. Of course it is 
not to be affirmed that every student is engaged in all these 
activities; but a sufficient number are interested in each to 
socialize the student body into definitely oranized groups. It 
is certain, moreover, that each group counts its peculiar activity 
as the most important thing on the campus, and it is equally 
certain that all join with each, magnanimously surrendering their 
own claims to the primacy, whenever the authorities of the 
institution fail to recognize the supreme importance of any one 
of these groups. For example, the whole college community will 
go into a unanimous fit of clamorous protest if the faculty remind 
the baseball pitcher that he must condescend to give a little more 
attention to such side-issues as English, mathematics, Latin ; or 
all faces will become as one with a look of pained surprise when 
it is mildly suggested that the social clubs are giving too many 
dances ; or the brows of the entire campus will lift in contemp- 
tuous wonder at the faculty's curious failure to appreciate 
relative values when they refuse to permit the editing of the 
journal, the writing of an oration for the literary society, repre- 
senting the institution in competitive debate, to take the place 
of, say, English III in the required course ; or again, the coun- 
tenances of all, even of the "vilest sinners", will darken into the 
gloom of a protesting, though premature, piety if this same 
faculty should not feel warranted in suspending the exercises of 
the institution for certain religious meetings. 

It is clear, then, that there are several elements common to 
these various student activities that must be reckoned with in 
any effort to influence them. In the first place, they are 
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voluntary, and thereby represent the natural expression of in- 
dividual taste, temperament, and of more or less fitness. In 
them the student is following the lines of least resistance, and 
because he is doing what he really likes to do, he is intellectually 
awake and emotionally alive. His interest in them is therefore 
sure to be keen, vital, absorbing, in contrast to the wan, languid, 
faint stirrings of his enforced interest in laboratory and books. 
The truth of the matter is, if you want to discover the mental 
ability of some students, discuss with them their voluntary ac- 
tivities, and you will be startled and gratified, if you are broad 
enough to appreciate it, to see their classroom dullness brighten 
into an unsuspected intellectual brilliancy. It simply means that 
their minds are at work because they are engaged with some- 
thing that really appeals to them. 

In the next place, what is called college sentiment is behind 
these activities, or better, perhaps, in them is registered the ebb 
and flow of the tide of what the students themselves describe as 
"college spirit", — that power on the campus, to change the 
figure, that fuses the interests of each into an aggressive, ro- 
mantic, idealistic feeling of a common fellowship of interests. 
Such a feeling is never stirred in the classroom ; it never gathers 
about the great scholar as it does about the great quarterback, 
because somehow the former seems to be serving his own per- 
sonal advantage while the latter makes the thrilling touchdown, 
not for himself, but for the glory of the group ; even the success- 
ful orator or debating team in competitive contests does hardly 
more than ripple the surface of this sentiment, while the man 
who knocks the home-run in the ninth inning, not only "breaks 
up" the game, but also breaks up the depths of student senti- 
ment into billows of stormy joy, the victory of the orator or 
debater being a trifle too intellectual to reach the essentially 
emotional mood of college spirit. It ought to, of course, — for 
is not the institution organized for wholly intellectual ends? 
To be sure it is ; nevertheless, the human material with which 
we are dealing, being what it is, organizes its own interests with 
a bubbling ferment of emotionalism in them. It should not do 
this, but it does, and that is the fact of the matter of college 
sentiment. This is why it is so absorbing, so indiscriminating, 
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so confused as to real values, so sensitive as to what it considers 
its rights, so stupidly blind, we think, to the strictly intellectual 
concerns of the institution, so economical in the show of any 
enthusiasm for the required things of the curriculum, and a bit 
quick to display a readiness to differ with the faculty on really 
vital issues. 

This rather facile readiness of student sentiment, on occasion, 
to take issue with so august and wise a body as a college faculty 
opens up a rather deeper matter, — a certain undercurrent of 
distrust, even of hostility, in its attitude toward the faculty. To 
student sentiment the faculty is an abstraction, a sort of organ- 
ized conspiracy to make many of them do the things they don't 
want to do and prevent them from doing what they do want to 
do. It meets in a dark room, — a secret conclave in which they 
and their interests are discussed ; and most of what it does is to 
make new rules to restrain them and to call attention to the 
breaking of old ones. It therefore exists only to hamper and 
bother them, forever insisting that they must do at least a modi- 
cum of work. The faculty are thus doing all they can to de- 
stroy "college spirit", and thereby not only take the joy out of 
life, but ruin the college. If the football team is weak and the 
baseball club has gone to pieces in ignominious defeat before 
its rivals, and the down-and-out mood settles heavy as lead on 
the spirit of the campus so that we can't get up a yell, "college 
spirit is dead", and of course the faculty did it Anyway, from 
the standpoint of our young friends, that abstraction called col- 
lectively the faculty is a group of old fossils, or possibly "sis- 
sies", who have never kicked a pigskin of thrown a curve in all 
their old, faded lives. Of course there are individual members 
of the faculty whom they look on as exceptions, but when they 
think of the group, that is another matter. This student senti- 
ment, therefore, is apt to feel that the faculty is out of sympathy 
with all those activities into which students enter with such zest, 
and is chiefly engaged in trying to hinder their success in them. 
For they are slow to discriminate between direction and control 
and the effort to abolish them entirely. This attitude of the 
students is apt to be the prolific source of a hidden antagonism 
which, on occasion, erupts into open friction. And the point is 
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that the most of it is traceable to the supposed unfriendliness of 
the faculty to their various activities. 

These, then, represent the more or less human elements that 
give an assertive vitality to student activities, — they are the vol- 
untary expression of student tastes and interest, and are therefore 
naturally absorbing in character ; they have behind them both 
the instinctive and the organized sentiment of the campus, giving 
opportunity for the play of that mood of group loyalty and 
alma mater idealism which the student calls college spirit ; and, 
finally, they have involved in them the possibilities of latent 
hostility to college authorities and of undisguised antagonism. 
Merely to approve these activities because they offer to growing 
boys the chance to blow off a superfluous animal energy that 
might otherwise be expended in worse things, simply to tolerate 
them as a sort of necessary evil incident to adolescent life, or to 
encourage them as a means of a more or less sensational method 
of keeping the institution before the public, is a total misunder- 
standing of their educational importance and an avoiding of a 
real educational responsibility. At this stage of our knowledge 
of what is involved in them it is hardly necessary to show that 
student activities are all charged with supremely vital edu- 
cational values to the student as an individual and as a cooper- 
ating member of a group, and that in what he does and in how 
he does it, in the motives that impel him and the ideals that call 
to him, are stirred into action the deep and abiding qualities 
that count for better or worse in the kind of man he is to be. 
To the average instructor the business of trying to teach English, 
or mathematics, or physics, or Latin to the average student may 
seem such a serious matter that everything else the student does 
is idle play at best and dissipating frivolity at worst. We are 
apt to forget, therefore, that the members of various teams and 
organizations, while they may be wasting time that is due the 
classroom, may also be learning lessons of leadership, of prac- 
tical efficiency, of fair play and a square deal, of honor, truthful- 
ness, honesty, of social service, and of loyalty to group ideals. 
What to the faculty is mere play, viewed in this way, is lifted 
into the dignity of activities which, in the truest sense, are training 
men and shaping character. 
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From this standpoint, how may the faculty influence for the 
best these various student activities ? In the first place, there 
should be a generous, though intelligent, approval of them, or 
else they should be abolished. If they are not worth bothering 
with, wipe them out. The trouble is that too may of us accept 
them as a sort of nuisance that we should like to be rid of if we 
dared, and our whole attitude is carping, censorious, hostile, 
nagging. Nothing is gained by such an attitude and its effect is 
to create a sentiment in the student body that the faculty exists to 
thwart their interests. Consequently they are inclined to look 
with suspicion upon whatever is done even to regulate or control 
their activities. Certainly, if faculty and students are thus in- 
volved in an atmosphere of distrust on matters intensely vital to 
one of the parties in the situation, the former, while it may limit 
these activities, can have little influence in developing their edu- 
cational values. The point here is simply this : If the faculty 
disapproves of the things that mean so much to the student, it 
should reduce them to a minimum or abolish them entirely ; if, 
however, the faculty approves them, it should do so generously 
and intelligently. 

This would lead naturally to the method of sympathetic co- 
operation. The first element in this cooperation is to make the 
students feel that their activities are essential parts of the gen- 
eral institutional life, — that the athletic clubs, the college publi- 
cations, the literary societies, the religious organizations, the 
recognized social groups, the dormitories, — really represent the 
college, and that the faculty is not a detached police officer to 
arrest lawbreakers and inflict punishment, but another repre- 
sentative, cooperative body to help rather then hinder. Much 
of our trouble and no little of our failure to inform student 
activities with right ideals are largely due to the remoteness of 
the faculty from them. We have depended too much on rules 
and long-distance management from the rostrum, and have 
thereby multiplied our difficulties and let many educational 
values be perverted or lost entirely. The human touch that 
counts for so much has been noticeable from its lack. 

But the faculty is not a human institution ; as I have said, it 
is rather a vague abstraction. The problem therefore is to hu- 
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manize it so that its influence can reach that other very human 
element in the situation, — the student. This can be done only 
by bringing individual members into personal cooperation with 
the students and their activities. I use the world cooperation in 
order to emphasize that I do not mean control in the sense of 
management of student activities by the faculty through its in- 
dividual representatives. If the faculty is to control in the sense 
of absolute management, we are giving up a splendid oppor- 
tunity for training the student in self-reliance, resourcefulness, 
the power of initiative, the sense of responsibility, and practical 
efficiency in organizing and carrying to successful issue those 
concerns which are peculiar to his tastes and interests. Faculty 
cooperation rather means that the faculty is to relate itself vitally 
to each form of student activity by individual members who 
stand to the students as guides, counsellors, friends, representing, 
moreover, the sympathetic recognition on the part of the faculty 
that the things the students are doing are really worth while and 
belong to the organic life of the institution. 

To work out this method of influencing student activities 
means the inflicting upon individual members of faculties what 
they may regard as uncongenial, distasteful, and time-consuming 
tasks. It is wholly to the credit of an instructor that he resents 
any apparent interruption of what he considers his chief business, 
— that of teaching, of adding to his scholarship, and of producing 
something. To not a few of them, moreover, it is bad enough 
to have to be bothered with raw boys in the classroom, and from 
even this they would gladly escape as soon as possible into the 
quiet harbor of a Carnegie Pension. Now to ask members of 
the faculty to come into closer contact with students by cooper- 
ating with them in a sympathetic way in their various activities, 
— what is this but an added burden and an annoying inter- 
ruption? Holding such a view, the average instructor thinks 
that athletic activities should be turned over to the athletic 
director and the coach, the religious activities to the "paid" 
secretary, the social interests left to the common human in- 
stincts and conventional habits, and the literary societies per- 
mitted to die, on the ground of having already outlived their 
usefulness. This is not an unfair statement of the attitude of 
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many a college instructor to student activities, particularly when 
the gray in his hair shows that he is passing out of his own first 
youth and beginning to forget that he ever had a boyhood. 

If this attitude of just letting things go their own way prevails 
with the faculty, the institution is hardly meeting its educational 
responsibilities. Anything that absorbs student interests as their 
various activities do calls for a closer intimacy of contact be- 
tween faculty and students than even the classroom does. And 
to the students and the faculty as well as to the larger life of 
the institution sympathetic, individual cooperation is worth the 
price paid. There are doubtless in every faculty men who in 
their student days were themselves either experts in these student 
activities or were deeply interested in some one or more of them. 
Let such men, each in the particular activity in which as a 
student he was most interested, be put in charge as the cooper- 
ating faculty representative. He should, moreover, be a man 
who knows the student mind, understands the student temper- 
ament, can appreciate the student's point of view even in its 
most perversely wayward moods, has a clear insight into the 
educational values of the particular activity he is trying to direct, 
and is strong enough relentlessly to stand by the moral issues 
involved. It is only by such a man working in this way that 
the faculty can hope to influence for the best student activities 
and subdue them to the educational ends for which the insti- 
tution exists. 

The individual instructors, moreover, who are thus engaged 
will also reap unlooked-for rewards. Their human touch with 
the students will contribute to a growing knowledge of student 
character which they cannot possibly get from the classroom, 
and this will react upon their teaching so as to make it better 
adapted in its methods and surer in its results. In a word, 
they will for the first time become really acquainted with the 
material with which they are dealing, and consequently in a 
position to do more with it. The teacher enthroned behind his 
desk is always in danger of getting farther and farther away, as 
the years come and go, from a sympathetic knowledge of that 
procession of immortal youth which, as he grows older, seems 
ever to become younger with the passing days. It is an 
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immense gain to him if he uses properly the opportunities of- 
fered by his cooperating with them in the things which appeal so 
profoundly to them because they are young. For the instructor 
these opportunities may be not only his chance to touch aspiring 
life to finer issues, but also his own fountain of immortal youth, 
saving him from the sear and yellow leaf of a dry and drudging 
old age. These boys, too, in whose play and work he seems to 
share, study better for him, and that loyalty born of his leader- 
ship in their games, their social life, their literary societies, their 
religious organizations, easily transfers itself to a closer applica- 
tion to what the instructor teaches, an application all the more 
fruitful in its results because it is warmed by the glow of personal 
affection. The instructor, therefore, gets as well as gives, and 
the institution he serves becomes his debtor because he not only 
teaches a subject but also helps to fuse all the manifold forces 
of its life to the larger end of making men as well as of creating 
scholars. 

Henry N. Snyder. 
Wofford College. 



